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What  is  a zebra  mussel? 

The  zebra  mussel  Dreissena  polymorpha  is  a 
bottom-dwelling  clam  native  to  Europe  that  gets 
its  name  from  the  striped  pattern  on  its  shell. 
Zebra  mussels  are  invading  the  Great  Lakes. 
Individuals  grow  up  to  2 inches  in  diameter  and 
can  live  up  to  five  years.  They  attach  to  almost 
any  hard  surface  and  cause  problems  where  large 
populations  become  established. 

What  are  the  potential  problems? 

The  most  serious  threat  to  recreational  boaters  is 
clogged  cooling  systems  and  potential  damage  to 
engines.  There  also  is  a poential  threat  to  all 
water  users  including  public  water  supplies, 
industrial  water  intakes,  lake  ecology,  swimming 
and  fishing. 

How  does  the  zebra  mussel  affect  other  water 
users? 

Large  numbers  of  zebra  mussels  can  colonize  the 
inside  of  intake  pipes  reducing  water  flows.  Fish 
spawning  habitat  could  be  impacted  possibly 
reducing  populations  of  some  species  of  fish. 
Winds  eventually  can  wash  dead  shells  on  shore 
fouling  beach  areas. 

Where  are  they? 

The  most  severe  problems  in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
are  with  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  St.  Clair.  The  zebra 
mussel  also  has  been  identified  in  southern  Lake 
Michigan  and  in  the  Chicago  area.  It  may  only  be 
a matter  of  time  before  the  Chicago  waterways 
and  other  streams  and  lakes  are  affected. 

How  can  they  spread? 

Zebra  mussels  can  be  spread  to  other  areas  as 
both  larvae  and  adults.  The  microscopic  larvae 
called  velijjers  can  be  drawn  into  live  wells,  bilges 
and  engine  water  cooling  systems.  They  may 
survive  for  a month  where  water  remains 
trapped.  Veligers  also  can  be  transported  in  bait 
buckets.  Adult  mussels  frequently  attach  to  boat 
hulls  and  can  hitchhike  to  other  areas.  They  can 
attach  to  boat  trailers  and  engine  lower  units  and 
may  survive  a week  or  more  out  of  the  water. 


Do  wc  have  a problem  now  in  Illinois? 

A serious  problem  has  not  yet  been  identified  in 
Illinois  waters,  but  there  is  the  potential  for 
reproducing  populations  of  zebra  mussels  to 
become  established  in  the  near  future. 
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What  should  be  done? 

Depending  upon  the  present  status  of  zebra 
mussel  populations  in  the  area  where  boats  are 
kept,  various  actions  need  to  be  implemented: 

• Make  routine  inspections  of  boat  hulls, 
cooling  systems,  trailer  frames,  bait  wells,  and 
bilges  on  any  boat  used  in  waters  where  the 
zebra  mussel  has  established  breeding 
populations. 

• Clean  your  boat,  motor,  trailer  and  bait 
bucket  before  moving  it  from  an  infested 
body  of  water  to  another. 

• Dispose  of  any  zebra  mussels  in  the  trash.  Do 
not  leave  any  removed  mussels  near  any 
waterbody  where  surface  runoff  or  wave 
action  could  return  live  mussels  to  any  lake  or 
stream. 

• Do  not  transport  bait  fish  or  water  from  an 
infested  waterbody.  Water  transported  from 
infested  waters  could  introduce  zebra  mussel 
larvae  to  other  uninfested  waters. 

How  can  engines  be  damaged? 

• Cooling  water  intakes  can  become  blocked. 

• Larvae  can  be  drawn  into  engine  passages 
where  they  can  develop  into  mussels  within 
three  weeks. 


• Mussels  can  attach  and  develop  in  cooler 
sections  of  the  intake  system  (seacock,  hoses, 
strainer)  where  heat  from  the  engine  cannot 
destroy  them. 

• Small  mussels  and  shell  fragments  can  be 
drawn  into  the  engine  where  they  can  damage 
the  water  pump  impeller. 

How  can  boats  and  cooling  water  systems  be 
treated? 

• Flush  all  bilges  and  compartments  after  boat 
use  in  infested  water.  Hot  water  of  135°- 145° 
will  kill  any  larvae  or  adult. 

• Another  alternative  is  to  flush  boat  bilges,  bait 
wells,  engine  and  trailer  with  a salt  solution 
(1/2  cup  of  salt  per  gallon  of  hot  water) 
followed  by  a fresh  water  flush  to  prevent 
corrosion  from  the  salt  residue. 

Although  some  sources  recommend  the  use  of 
chlorine,  the  State  of  Illinois  does  not  recommend 
its  use  since  it  can  be  environmentally  harmful  as 
well  as  be  damaging  to  engine  hoses  and  pump 
impellers. 

How  to  prevent  engine  overheat. 

For  boats  kept  in  the  water 

• All  boat  hulls  left  in  the  water  are  a good 
place  for  the  mussels  to  attach.  All  boats  in 
infected  areas  should  use  a standard  copper 
anti-fouling  paint  before  launching. 

• Remove  thru-hull  intake  screens,  especially 
inboard  engine  intakes,  and  apply  anti-fouling 
paint  inside  of  intakes  as  tar  as  can  be  reached. 

For  trailered  boats 

• To  retard  the  spread  of  the  mussel  to  small 
lakes  and  other  areas,  your  cooperation  is 
needed.  Upon  removing  boats  from  the  water, 
inspect  the  bottom,  paying  special  attention 
to  underwater  fittings,  trim  tabs  and  lower 
units.  Remove  any  visible  mussels  and  place  in 
trash.  Do  not  leave  them  on  the  ground 
where  they  can  wash  back  into  the  water,  rot 
and  foul  the  area,  or  cut  someone’s  feet. 


Thoroughly  drain  the  boat,  the  propulsion 
system,  bilges,  bait  well,  coolers,  anchor 
locker,  and  any  other  place  where  water  will 
lie.  Flush  everything  with  hot  tap  water  or 
hot  salt  water  followed  by  fresh  water. 

• Rub  your  hand  over  an  unpainted  bottom.  If 
it  feels  grainy,  it  is  probably  an  early  stage  of 
mussels.  Scrub  the  outside  of  the  hull  with 
hot  water  or  salt  water. 

For  outboard  engines 

• Outboard  engines  should  be  tipped  up,  clear 
of  the  water,  when  not  in  use  so  water  can 
drain  from  the  cooling  passages  (although  this 
may  not  completely  drain  some  systems). 
Inspect  cooling  water  inlets  and  small  spaces 
around  propeller  before  each  use  and  remove 
any  growth.  Watch  for  a reduction  in  cooling 
water  discharge  at  each  start-up. 

For  sterndrive  units 

• Where  permitted,  use  TBT  anti-fouling  spray 
paint  on  aluminum  drive  units.  (TBT  is  not 
permitted  in  Michigan  or  Ontario).  Inspect 
water  intakes  and  small  spaces  around  the 
propeller  before  and  after  each  use.  Remove 
any  growth.  Watch  for  a reduction  in  cooling 
water  discharge  at  each  start-up.  At  lay-up 
time,  remove  intake  screens  and  examine 
internal  passages. 

For  engines  - outdrive  and  inboard 

• Routinely  remove  screens  and  inspect  intakes. 
Run  engine  at  operating  temperature  for  at 
least  1/2  hour  every  week.  On  inboards, 
disassemble  between  seacock  and  engine, 
inspect  and  clean  at  the  end  of  each  season. 
Renew  raw- water  pump  impeller  if  there  is 
reason  to  believe  shell  fragments  have  entered 
the  system.  Consider  installing  a 

high -temperature  alarm. 


• Monitor  temperature  gauges  carefully.  Any 
increase  in  operating  temperature  over  the 
last  time  the  boat  was  used  is  reason  to 
disassemble  and  inspect  the  cooling  water 
intake  hoses  before  continuing  to  use  the 
boat. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  serve  as  a guide. 

Individual  copies  are  available  without  charge  by 


Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
2200  Churchill  Road 
P.  O.  Box  19276 
Springfield,  IL  62704-9276 
(217)782-3362 

Illinois  Department  of  Conservation 
Office  of  Public  Information 
524  South  Second  Street 
Springfield,  IL  62701-1787 
(217)782-7454 

The  preparation  of  this  pamphlet  was  a 
cooperative  effort  between  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of 
Fisheries,  and  the  Illinois  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 
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The  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  rereives  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
therefore  must  comply  with  the  federal  anti-discrimination  laws.  In  compliance  with 
the  Illinois  Human  Rights  Act,  the  Illinois  Constitution,  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  as  amended,  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  national  origin,  age  or  disability.  If  you  believe  you  have 
been  discriminated  against  in  any  program,  activity,  or  facility  please  contact  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer,  Department  of  Conservation,  524  South 
Second  Street,  Springfield,  IL  62701-1787,  (21 7)782-761 6 or  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  U.S:  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 
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